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Yet it was Burke's Irish logic that enabled him to see more
clearly than any Englishman the unreality of the childlike discus-
sions which were going on in the National Assembly about theo-
retical systems and constitutions. An Englishman would not have
troubled about them at all until their practical effects had begun to
touch him directly. Burke knew that those effects would be a
universal conflagration. He saw at once the flaw in the reformers'
philosophy: that it could not be applied to the world about them
without disaster. It was all very well to talk about the divinity
of reason and the General Will, but how was the reason of any man,
let alone of a concourse or mob, to be distinguished from his baser
passions and selfish desires ? For these just as much as intellect were
an inherent part of human nature. To assume that the votes of an
assembly or the acclamations of a crowd must be synonymous with
the will of God was merely to condone despotism which was as evil
when practised by a mob as by a king. Burke always insisted on
testing die pretence of liberty by the reality. Before he could approve
high-sounding generalisations he wanted to know how they ac-
corded with stable government and justice, with the subordination
of the military arm to the civil, with prosperous commerce and
agriculture, with peace and order, with the security of property and
private rights, with morality and religion, with learning and the
arts, with social manners, in a word with civilisation. " All these in
their way are good things, too," he wrote, " and without them
liberty is not a benefit while it lasts and is not likely to continue
long."

Liberty to Burke had to be a practical thing. A nation in which
a community of nuns could be dragged by a mob from a hospital in
which they were nursing and scourged naked down the street was
not redeemed from despotism because its national assembly had
pronounced its own tolerance to be perfect, inalienable and absolute.
Liberty to have any meaning had to be based on law, and law in its
turn on morality: that is, on justice. For Burke brought to the
French Revolution the historic English touchstone of every political
pretension: its compatability with fair and kindly dealing. " When-
ever a separation is made between liberty and justice," he wrote,
" neither is safe."

Unerringly Burke put his finger on the central weakness of the
French philosophy: that in its passion for logical abstractions it